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An  informal  history  of  the  administration  of 
Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  in  Montana. 
Funded  by  the  Department  of  Health,   Education 
and  Welfare.   It  was  prepared  by  Gregory  D.  Cleva, 
VISTA  Volunteer,  now  serving  with  the  Commission  on 
Aging,  as  part  of  the  Governor's  Human  Resource 
VISTA  program.   Mr.  Cleva  was  born   in  Brooklyn, 
New  York.   He  attended   St.  John's  University  and 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York 
City.   He  taught  in  the  New  York  City  High  School 
system,  and  has  worked  previously  as  a   VISTA 
Volunteer  in  Tennessee. 


INTRODUCTION 

Eight  years  ago,  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress  on  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  Senior 
Citizens,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  remarked 
that,  "The  increase  in  life  span  and  number  of 
our  senior  citizens  presents  this  Nation  with 
increased  opportunities:  the  opportunity  to 
draw  upon  their  skill  and  sagacity  --  and  the 
opportunity  to  provide  the  respect  and  recog- 
nition they  have  earned."  And  it  was  with 
great  sincerity,  the  youthful  President  went 
on  to  point  out,  "it  is  not  enough  for  a  great 
Nation  merely  to  have  added  new  years  to  life-- 
our  objective  must  be  to  add  new  life  to  years." 


There  are  more  aging  persons  today  than 
ever  before,  and  they  are  still  on  the  increase. 
Indeed,  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  percentage 
of  people  over  sixty-five  has  increased  from  2.5 
per  cent  in  1850  to  almost  9  per  cent  of  the 
American  population  in  1960.  Montana  has  wit- 
nessed even  greater  increases  in  its  older 
citizens  --  some  17.4  per  cent  of  its  total 
population  in  1960  were  persons  fifty-five 
years  of  age  or  older;  an  increase  since  1940, 
80  per  cent  greater  than  the  growth  rate  of  the 
total  population  of  the  state. 

The  causes  of  this  great  change,  are  very 
much  apparent.    There  have  been  significant 
advances  in  medical  science.   The  mortality  rate 
has  gone  down.   The  fertility  rate  is  lower  than 
it  was.   And  there  are  no  great  waves  of  immi- 
grants bringing  youth  to  America.   The  result  is 
a  society  that  is  becoming  older.    In  Montana, 
considerable  out-migration  of  youth   to  other 
states   in  search  of  employment  opportunities, 
coupled  with  the  desire  of  most  older  persons  to 
remain  in  the  state  after  retirement  has  augment- 
ed this  trend.    So  that  in  ways  more  pronounced 
than  other  states,  Montana  is  given  the  opportun- 
ity of  drawing  upon  the  wisdom  and  counsel  of  its 
Senior  Citizens;  but,  likewise,  it  is  faced  with 
the  difficult  challenge  of   "adding  more  life  to 
those  extra  years, "of  giving  dignity  and  purpose 
to,  as  the  poet  Browning  was  fond  to  recollect, 

"The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first 
was  made! " 

MORE  LIFE  TO  LATER  YEARS 

In  recent  years,  especially  with  hastened 
scholarship  in  gerontology  and  the  sociology  of 
the  aging,  we  have  come  to  see  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  brighter  later  life  --  a  life  of 
activity  and  recognition  --  is  a  distinctly 
realizable  goal.  Perhaps  we've  come  to  see  that 
no  age  group  has  a  monopoly  on  "youthfulness, " 


that  youth,  after  all,  "is  not  a  time  of  life, 
but  a  state  of  mind,  a  quality  of  the  will,  a 
temper  of  the  imagination*'  ...  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  expressed  this  so  well,  mirroring  our  own 
minds:  "To  be  seventy  years  young  is  sometimes 
far  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  than  to  be  forty 
years  old," 

Listen  to  John  Gardner  as  he  paraphrases 
in  No  Easy  Victories  our  certitudes  and  hopes: 
"A  man  or  woman  of  retirement  age  has  four 
paramount  problems  to  face. 

One  is  income.  The  link  between  poverty 
and  old  age  is  an  ancient  one,  and  we  have  not 
completely  broken  it.  Improvement  in  income 
levels,  not  only  through  pensions  but  through 
employment  opportunities,  is  critically  import- 
ant to  a  substantial  proportion  of  our  older 
people. 

A  second  problem  is  health.   The    health 
problems   of  older  people  are  often  inseparable 
from  financial  problems  or  problems   caused  by 
personal  isolation. 

A  third  problem  is  appropriate  housing  and 
living  arrangements. 

Fourth   is   interest  and  purpose   in  life. 
Older  people  differ  not  at  all   from  their 
younger  contemporaries  in  the  requirement   that 
life  have  some  meaning. 

SUBSTANTIAL  PROGRESS 

We  have  made  substantial  progress  in  the 
first  three  of  these  areas  in  recent  years. 
Virtually  all  older  Americans  now  have  some 
measure  of  Social  Security  coverage.  It's 
still  not  adequate,  but  we're  moving  to  improve 
it.   To   provide  more  suitable  housing  for  older 


people,  we  are  moving  toward  patterns  that  in- 
clude services  and  facilities  to  support  inde- 
pendent living  arrangements,  personal  care 
homes,  homes  for  the  aged  and  nursing  homes 
that  are  integrated  with  other-  community 
facilities. 

The  last  of  the  four  problems  is  often  the 
least  recognized  and  the  most  neglected.  Yet  it 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  difficulties  of  retire- 
ment. " 

Gardner  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  capacity 
for  self-renewal  i.e.,  of  continued  learning  and 
growth  built  within  our  societal  institutions  so 
that  life  changes,  like  retirement,  are  met  tran- 
sitional ly,  and  are  looked  upon  as  whole  new 
avenues  of  meaning  and  fulfillment.  He  speaks 
of  the  latitudes  of  purpose  in  later  years  from 
such  conventionally  employed  activities  as 
Senior  Citizen  Centers  and  Groups,  Foster  Grand- 
parents and  Green  Thumb  programs,  to  the  more 
unconventional  so-called  ''helping  professions." 
"We  have  barely  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
such  possibilities.  It  would  be  possible  to 
develop  a  considerable  variety  of  activities 
patterned  after  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  that 
would  serve  the  community  and  give  older  citizens 
something  significant  to  do." 

Much  of  this  is  summarized  for  us  in  the  en- 
lightening anecdote  included  in  Howard  Whitman's 
A  Brighter  Later  Life. 

"One  unhappy  older  woman  said  to  another 
who  had  grown  old  quite  successfully,  *I  wish 
I  could  grow  old  gracefully,  like  you. ' 

'My  dear,'  the  second  woman  replied,  'you 
don't  grow  old.  When  you  cease  to  grow,  you  are 
old.'" 


THE  REALITY  OF  THOSE  YEARS 


A  brighter  Later  Life 


"That  is  no  country  for  old  men.   The  young 
In  one  another's  arms,  birds  in  the  trees.  . '• 

--W.  B.  Yeats 


In  spite  of  the  great  advances  in  medical 
science,  and  technology,  and  the  sociology  of  the 
aging,  the  life  with  which  many  aged  are  faced 
after  retirement  is  often  distant  from  the  hopes 
our  advancements  have  raised.  Ironically,  the 
same  advances  that  have  created  the  basis  for 
widespread  old age  have  also  destroyed  the  trad- 
itional props  of  these  later  years.  The  "three 
generational  family"  uniting  grandchildren, 
parents,  and  grandparents  under  a  single  roof  is 
disappearing  from  the  nation.  Even  on  the  farm, 
where  the  old  used  to  have  some  light  household 
chores  to  pass  the  time  of  day,  mechanization  and 
change  have  wiped  our  various  functions.  So  in- 
creasingly our  society,  both  inadvertently  and 
through  its  heedless  infatuation  with  youth,  has 
forced  elderly  citizens  into  idleness  and  isola- 
tion. "The  last  years  for  which  the  first  were 
made,"  have  become  lonely  and  meaningless. 

Indeed  the  thought  is  expressed  how  cruelly 
ironical  it  is  that  leisure  has  become  a  burden 
for  the  aged.  In  1890,  70  per  cent  of  the  males 
over  sixty-five  were  still  working;   in  1959  the 


figure  had  fallen  to  34  per  cent.  Industries 
have  begun  to  consider  workers  obsolete  when 
they  pass  forty.  '"Business  enforces  retirement,*' 
often  times  over  the  wishes  and  will  of  the  in- 
dividual persons.  And  what  of  those  retirement 
years  ? 

A  1960  Senate   report  stated  the   issue 
clearly  enough:",.,   at  least  one-half  of  the 
aged   --   approximately  eight  million  people  -- 
cannot  afford  today  decent   housing,   proper 
nutrition,   adequate  medical   care   (preventive 
or  acute)  or  necessary  recreation.   The  same 
grim  picture  emerged  from  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  in  1961.   As  one  volume  put  it, 
'Many  states  report  that  half  their  citizens  over 
65  have  incomes  too   low  to  meet  their  basic 
needs'".   More  than  half  of  the  elderly  are  cov- 
ered by  some  kind  of  Federal  program  (social 
security,   old  age  assistance  and  so  on)   Yet, 
social   security  pa3anents  are,   by  statistical 
evidence,  completely  inadequate  to  a  decent  life, 
a  serene  and  confident  old  age."  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census   figures  for   1958  show  almost  60  per 
cent   of   the  population  over  sixty-five  with 
incomes  under  $1,000  a  year. 
AGING  IN  MONTANA 

The  picture  is  quite  the  same  in  Montana 
and,  in  some  sense,  aggravated  by  the  rural 
composition  of  the  state.  Transportation,  un- 
like in  many  urban  areas,  is  also  a  major  problem 
the  aged  in  Montana  face.  Aging  in  Montana  is 
quite  informative  in  this  regard.  "The  same 
four  practical  problems  of  income,  health,  trans- 
portation, and  housing  as  were  found  in  the  liter- 
ature emerged  also  in  the  interviews.  The 
majority  of  Montana's  aged,  on  fixed  incomes, 
are  deeply  concerned  about  continued  inflation 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  live  on  what 
they  have.   The  high  costs  of  health  care,   in 


some  cases  even  with  Medicare  benefits,  and  the 
inadequacy  and  lack  of  medical  facilities  in 
rural  areas  threaten  their  health  --  a  matter  of 
high  value  to  the  aged.  This  latter  is  compli- 
cated further  by  the  problem  of  transportation. 
Housing  is  problematic  to  rural  and  urban  areas 
alike.  Groups  in  various  places  are  considering 
special  government  subsidized  projects  to  some- 
what alleviate  this  problem  --at  least  for  the 
aged  poor. 

So  the  contrast  is  a  vivid  one.  Once  again, 
'*^the  Government  report  unwittingly  stated  a  so- 
cial paradox: 

It  noted  that  only  a  society  of  abundance  could 
produce  such  a  high  proportion  of  old  people. 
We  can  afford  them,  we  create  them,  because  we 
are  so  rich.  But  later,  in  discussing  the  reality 
of  life  for  the  aged,  the  same  report  noted  that 
these  human  products  of  abundance  were  denied  its 
fruits". 

As  a  result  of  the  White  House  Conference, 
the  Senate  subcommittee  hearings  on  problems  of 
the  aging  and  the  real  needs  these  meetings 
brought  to  the  fore.  Congress  passed  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  It  created  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging,  a  part  of  the  Social  and  Rehab- 
ilitation Services  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  After  the  passage 
of  the  Act,  new  state  agencies  were  formed  and 
all  were  assisted  in  funding  programs  to  fill 
gaps  or  expand  existing  services. 

THE  COMMISSION  ON  AGING 

Montana's  response  to  the  difficulties  of 
its  Senior  Citizens  came  in  December,  1965  with 
the  formation  of  the  15-member  Montana  Committee 
on  Problems  of  Aging  created  by  legislative  act. 


Barclay  Craighead,  Helena,  former  chairman  of  the 
Montana  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  new  committee,  and 
within  a  short  time  was  to  be  recognized  for  his 
contribution  by  being  appointed  to  the  Technical 
Review  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Administration  on 
Aging,  Washington  D.  C. 

The  following  May,  Lyle  Downing,  Helena 
newsman,  was  hired  as  executive  director  of  the 
Montana  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging.  In 
announcing  the  appointment.  The  Independent 
Record  of  May  13,  1966  recorded  that  "The  Legis- 
lature provided  no  funds  for  the  committee  but 
Craighead  said  $5,000  has  been  raised  from  a 
state  department,"  Indeed,  the  $5,000  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Public  Employee's  Retirement  System 
which  needed  a  survey  of  Senior  Citizens'  needs. 
This  was  matched  100%  by  federal  funds;  though 
significant,  it  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  $58, 
500  even  then  available  for  administration  to 
Montana  on  a  50-50  matching  basis.  (In  1967,  the 
Montana  Legislature  changed  the  name  of  the 
Committee  on  Problems  of  Aging  to  Montana 
Commission  on  Aging). 

In  an  interview  with  John  Kuglin  of  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune  September  22,  1968,  Mr. 
Downing  was  quick  to  comment  on  those  early 
days  of  the  Commission:  "Our  next  problems 
(after  funds)  was  where  to  light.  We  soon 
landed  in  the  nursery  of  the  old  Executive 
Mansion.  We  were  certainly  inspired  by  the 
wallpaper.  It  was  baby  elephants  and  Little 
Bo  Peep.  If  three  visitors  came,  one  of  them 
had  to  stand  in  the  hall.  Then  the  Montana 
Historical  Society  rode  to  the  rescue  and  gave 
us  office  space."  For  three  years,  Judith  Roos 
was  employed  as  secretary.  She  handled  all  the 
office  work.  She  resigned  and  is  living  in  Butte. 
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EARLY  PROJECTS  -  ST.  JOHN'S 

The  Commission  on  Aging  administers  Title 
III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  --  half 
of  the  administration  funds  for  the  Commission 
being  provided  by  the  State  of  Montana.  In 
its  first  two  years  of  operation,  $230,276  in 
federal  money  had  been  received  to  fund  Title 
III  projects. 

Montana's  first  grant  under  Title  III  was 
made  in  October  1966  to  St.  John's  Hospital  , 
Helena,  for  a  project  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  employing  persons  over  60 
in  the  institution's  extended  care  facility  for 
elderly  patients.  Eight  Senior  Citizens  were 
employed  four  hours  a  day  in  three  shifts  to 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  services  not  included 
in  regular  hospital  care.  Cost  of  the  project 
for  one  year  amounted  to  $15,500  of  which  75% 
was  in  federal  funds.  The  remainder  was  pro- 
vided by  the  hospital.  An  Associated  Press 
release  in  the  Billings  Gazette  contained  a 
letter  from  Dr.  John  S.  Anderson,  State  De- 
partment of  Health  executive  officer,  comment- 
ing on  the  significance  of  the  project  in  this 
fashion:  "One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  pro- 
viding care  for  the  elderly  in  long  term 
facilities  is  isolation.  For  very  valid 
reasons,  the  elderly  patient  feels  cut  off 
from  his  family,  his  friends,  the  community 
and  the  world.  He  reacts  by  withdrawing  into 
himself.  A  double  benefit  is  that  the  elderly 
visitor,  himself,  is  employed  in  a  worthwhile 
occupation. " 

In  July,  1967,  an  article  in  the  Montana 
Catholic  Register  indicated  that,  "The  Federal 
Administration  on  Aging  has  chosen  the  Senior 
Citizens  Project  at  St.  John's  Hospital,  Helena, 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  and  most  distinctive 
projects  in  the  United  States."  Editorials  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  state  were  later  to 
extend  their  enthusiasm  to  the  program  for  its 
vision  and  purpose. 
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In  October,  1967,  the  Commission  announced 
a  year's  extension  of  this  nationally  recognized 
program.  Federal  funds  were  accountable  for  60% 
of  the  $17,658  total  costs.  The  extension  was 
recommended  by  the  Commission's  technical  review 
committee. 

BOULDER 

Perhaps,  the  most  significant  of  the  Commis- 
sion's programs,  aside  from  the  establishment  of 
Senior  Citizen  Centers,  was  soon  to  follow.  Late 
in  October  1966,  in  an  article  in  the  Independent 
Record  (later  to  apear  in  other  papers)   Mr. 
Downing  indicated  that,  "the  Commission  also  ex- 
pects to  fund  a  recreational  project  on  January  1 
for  the  State  Training  School  at  Boulder  where 
there  are  104  elderly  persons,  many  of  whom  have 
been  residents   of  the  institution  since  child- 
hood." The  Boulder  project  was  sponsored  by  the 
Boulder  River  Jaycees  in  recognition  of  the  need 
by  the  group  to  help  older  retarded  persons. 

On  November  23,  1966,  The  Montana  Standard 
reported  that  $14,467  in  federal  money  had  been 
approved  under  Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  for  the  Boulder  School  Project.  Donald  R. 
Byers,  president  of  the  Boulder  Civic  Club,  noted 
the  importance  of  the  operation  by  pointing  out 
that,  "at  present,  all  recreational  and  social 
activities  at  the  school  are  designed  for  younger 
residents. " 

The  great  success  of  this  program  was  fore- 
shadowed early  in  its  development  when  it  was 
anticipated  that,  after  its  initial  presentation, 
it  would  be  submitted  to  President  Johnson  as  a 
model  plan.  In  January,  1968,  officials  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
presented  to  the  Boulder  River  project  an  award 
for  outstanding  performance   in  rehabilitating 
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elderly  retarded  residents.   But  the  greatest 
recognition  of   the   program  came  a  short  time 
later,  when  in  March,  1968,  it  was  announced  that 
27  residents  who  had  participated  in  the  program 
had  been  released  from  the  institution. 

Stephen  Chiovaro,    superintendent  of  the 
hospital,  said  the  project  represented  a  substan- 
tial saving  in  tax  money. 

"We  are  hopeful,"  Chiovaro  went  on,  "that 
within  the  next  12  months  we  can  release  at  least 
30  more  residents  of  the  home,  many  of  whom  have 
been  there  since  childhood." 


CARROLL'S  SURVEY 

In  January,  1967,  Carroll  College  of  Helena 
was  contacted  by  the  Montana  Commission  on  Aging 
to  study  the  needs  of  the  State's  Senior  Citizens 
and  submit  a  report  after  a  special  six-month 
study.  Professor  George  Rybakoff,  project  direc- 
tor, said  its  object  would  be  to,  "obtain,  anal- 
yze, and  resolve  statistical  data  and  other 
pertinent  information  on  Montana  Senior  Citizens 
in  order  to  determine  their  socio-economic  stat- 
us in  society,  and  to  reveal  their  basic  problems 
and  needs  so  that  appropriate  legislative  enact- 
ments might  be  effected." 

On  September  29,  the  Commission  on  Aging 
received  a  report  on  this  Senior  Citizen  survey 
at  all  day  sessions  --  the  report  itself  was 
embodied  in  written  form  in  a  booklet  prepared 
by  Carroll  College.  Commenting  on  the  survey, 
Mr.  Downing  said,  "it  gave  the  Commission  a 
comprehensive  cross- section  of  the  economic  and 
social  needs  of  67,00  Senior  Citizens." 
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Also,  in  January,  a  seven-member  steering 
committee  was  selected  in  Bozeman  to  investigate 
the  establishment  and  location  of  a  Senior  Citi- 
zen Center  in  that  area.  From  these  explorations 
and  from  the  eventual  model  established,  the  Com- 
mission was  to  set  up  the  most  important  phase 
of  its  work  (to  be  expanded  to  23  Senior  Citizen 
Centers  throughout  the  state  by  1970). 

TEACHER'S  AIDES 

The  Montana  Standard  reported  in  February 
1967  that  "a  federal  grant  to  the  University  of 
Montana's  Institute  of  Social  Science  Research 
is  expected  to  lead  to  the  employment  of  600 
Senior  Citizens  as  teacher's  aides  in  public  and 
parochial  schools." 

In  making  this  grant, the  Montana  Commission 
discussed  the  proposal:  "Senior  Citizens  will  be 
placed  in  four  communities  --  to  do  non-teaching 
jobs  for  teachers.  The  project  will  free  teach- 
ers to  concentrate  on  academics  and  provide  jobs 
for  Senior  Citizens  at  the  same  time." 

An  editorial  in  the  April  26  edition  of  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune  spoke  of  beneficial  effects 
of  the  program,  one  which  could"help  the  elderly 
a  great  deal.  It  also  can  relieve  teachers  of 
non-professional  duties  and  help  schools  improve 
the  quality  of  education." 

Dr.  Gordon  Browder,  executive  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Social  Science  Research,  was 
named  to  supervise  the  program.  Later  it  was 
this  same  organization  that  was  to  update  the 
needs  and  problems  of  Older  Americans  in  a  sur- 
vey of  the  state  prepared  in  October  1970. 
Entitled  Aging  in  Montana  under  the  authorship 
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of  Idris  Evans  and  Arnold  Brown,  the  Institute 
presented  to  the  Commission  a  detailed  study, 
which  as  Dr.  Browder  termed  it:  "provides  use- 
ful baseline  data  for  further  research;  it  can 
serve  as  basis  for  the  development  of  action 
programs;  and  it  sets  the  context  for  both  long- 
range  and  short-term  objectives." 

In  March,  1967,  Montana  was  amongst   twenty 
seven  states  represented  at  a  week- long  Institute 
on  Gerontology  at  Brandeis  University  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Accordingly,  at  all  stages,  action  was 
matched  to  thought  and  the  advances  of  other 
states  adopted  by  Montana.   The  greatest   fruit- 
ion of  the  program  came  with  the  establishment  of 
Senior  Citizen  Centers  throughout  the  state  -- 
indeed,   the  most   important  implementation  of 
funding  under  Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  in  Montana. 

SENIOR  CITIZENS  CENTERS 

"I  just  didn't  have  any  place  to  go  until 
it  (the  center)  came  along,"  commented  Mrs. 
Amanda  Port,  then  the  oldest  member  of  the  newly 
dedicated  Senior  Center  at  Bozeman.  Opened  in 
May,  1967,  Bozeman  was  to  provide  recreational, 
social,  educational,  and  job  training  facilities 
for  elderly  persons   in  the  Gallatin  Valley. 

A  federal  grant  of  $10,698  was  approved  by 
the  Commission  on  Aging  for  the  multi-purpose 
center.  Funding  for  Senior  Citizen  Centers 
proceeds  on  a  matching  scale-75-25,  60-40,  50-50 
over  a  three-year  period.  The  center  was  to  be- 
come self-sustaining  after  three  years.  Bozeman 
centers  significance  was  cited  in  an  article  in 
the  Gallatin  County  Tribune  May  20,  1967:  "It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  successful  venture 
here  in  Bozeman  will  encourage  other  cities  and 
counties  in  Montana  to  undertake  similar  pro- 
jects." And  so  it  did. 
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During  the  course  of  the  next  three  years, 
22  other  centers  were  established  throughout 
the  state. 

The  following  year,  the  Cascade  County 
Senior  Citizen  Center  was  opened  in  Great  Falls 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Opportunities,  Inc. 
with  similar  funding  to  Bozeman.  It  was  to 
serve  9,000  older  persons.  It  offers  compan- 
ionship, friendship,  counseling,  outside 
friendly  visitation  for  the  homebound,  and 
part-time  employment  for  persons  over  60  years 
of  age.  A  short  time  after  this,  Ravalli 
County  Senior  Citizen  Association  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  center  at 
Hamilton.  O'Hara  House  was  later  to  prove  one 
of  the  most  active  centers. 

In  like  manner,  centers  were  to  be  set  up 
in  Billings,  Butte,  Kalispell,  Townsend,  Living- 
ston, Malta,  Hardin,  Sidney,  Libby,  Roundup, 
Choteau,  and  Anaconda.  Two  Centers  each  were 
established  at  Helena  and  Missoula.  Mini- 
centers  at  Alberton,  Superior  and  St.  Regis 
represent  a  new  design  to  the  program.  The 
Center  at  Helena  is,  in  many  ways  typical  of 
those  others  throughout  the  state.  Sponsored 
by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Development  Council,  the 
Center's  activities  include  the  more  traditional 
recreational  activities  such  as  bus  trips, 
square  dancing  and  assorted  games. 

OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS 

May,  1968  brought  the  announcement  that 
Vernon  Vat land  had  become  state  supervisor  of 
Older  Workers  for  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission. His  tasks  would  include  selective 
placement,  counseling,  job  solicitation  and 
development  and  other  specialized  services.  He 
would  be  working  closely  with  the  Montana 
Commission  on  Aging. 
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Also  in  that  same  month,  it  was  recorded 
that  dietetic  training  for  cooks  in  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  would  be  offered  at  a  two-day 
work  shop  in  a  number  of  Montana  cities.  The 
Montana  Commission  made  a  federal  grant  for 
$5,180  to  help  finance  this  project. 

Later  that  year,  the  Commission  arranged  a 
conference  for  forty  officials  representing 
state,  federal  and  private  agencies  from  five 
states  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 
The  conference  and  two-day  workshop  session  were 
held  in  Butte. 

A  number  of  other  activities  designed  to 
enhance  and  enrich  the  lives  of  Senior  Citizens 
in  Montana  interlace  the  following  months  of 
1969  and  1970  --  again,  the  proliferation  of 
Senior  Citizen  Centers  was  the  major  focus  of 
activities. 

All  of  these  accomplishments  were  echoed  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  Thomas  Judge,  speaking  at 
the  Governor's  Conference  on  Aging  in  Missoula, 
September  1970. 

Judge  said:  "The  Montana  Commission  on 
Aging  has  done  a  good  job  in  administering  over 
$400,000  in  federal  grants  to  finance  social, 
employment  and  recreational  programs  for  the 
state's  70,000  Senior  Citizens." 

At  this  same  conference  Governor  Anderson, 
keynoting  the  intentions  of  the  meeting,  spoke 
in  a  positive  and  optimistic  vein  when  he  said: 
"Advances  will  be  made  in  the  '70s  to  insure 
higher  standarcfe  of  living  for  older  Americans. 
The  work  of  the  Commission  on  Aging  will  be 
instrumental  in  insuring  that  those  advances  are 
made! " 
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"There  are  many  in  this  old  world  of 
ours  who  hold  that  things  break  about 
even  for  all  of  us.  I  have  observed 
for  example  that  we  all  get  the  same 
amount  of  ice.  The  rich  get  it  in 
the  summertime  and  the  poor  get  it  in 
the  winter.  " 

Bat  Masterson 
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